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he was helping to construct a vast organisation,
which, whether it has, on the whole, improved the
world or not, has, at least, made it enormously
richer. Perhaps Watt, when he was improving the
steam-engine, thought only of the profits to be de-
rived from his invention. But the profit which he
gained after a laborious life was but an infinitesimal
fraction of the enormous increase of efficiency which
resulted to the national industry. We cannot doubt
that the whole gigantic system which at least main-
tains a population several times multiplied, which
maintains part of it in wealth and a large proportion
in reasonable comfort, has been due to the labours of
many men, each working for his own interevst and
animated chiefly by the desire of wealth. So much
remains true of the economist's doctrine of the natural
harmony between individual and public interest. In
this case, as in the case of governments, we may,
perhaps, say that men acted from motives which
must be called selfish, in this sense at least, that
they thought of little but their own interests; but
that, at the same time, their own interests compelled
them to work in a direction which promoted, more
or less, the interests of others. I add, briefly, that
these are only instances of what we may call the
general rule: namely, that morality begins from an
external or unrecognised conformity of interests, and